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MICHAEL M. DAVIS, JR. AND BERTHA M. WOOD 


The Boston Dispensary 
DIETARY BACKGROUNDS 


Most of our friends from other countries come to America in the very 
cheapest way, and are unaccustomed to travel. They leave home with 
many of their cooking utensils in a cloth bag and continue their house- 
keeping on shipboard in the steerage, feeding their children and them- 
selves from stores brought from home. Almost their first thought on 
landing is something to eat, and this fact places food in the first rank of 
importance in our plans for Americanization. Their first impression of 
America is often gotten in a poorly housed restaurant, whose proprietor 
is of their nationality. From him they learn where to get some of their 
native foods, both raw and cooked. 

Usually they establish their homes in neighborhoods or colonies of 
their own country people. Here there is no opportunity to know about 
American foods, raw or in combination, or the kind and amount of foods 
needed in a day’s dietary under the new living conditions. Even they 


‘This material in somewhat altered form will appear as part of a book on Immigrant 
Health and the Community, to be published shortly by Harper & Brothers, New York, as 
part of the Americanization Series. It is printed in the JourNAL by permission of Harper 
& Brothers. Chapters on the diet of the Poles, the Italians, and the Jews will follow in 
succeeding numbers of the JouRNAL. 

The series represents but a part of the material collected by Miss Wood in connection 
with the study made. The entire result of the study will appear in book form at an 
early date with the addition of the following racial groups: Hungarians, Portuguese and 
Mexicans. 
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come from countries in which the climate is very different from this, 
they make no change in diet; or if their occupation here is more strenuous 
or less so, they do not take this into consideration. They have always 
eaten certain kinds of foods prepared in certain ways. Why change? 
There is no one to tell them; no one to show them which of theirs to keep, 
and which of this country’s to adopt nor how to prepare them. They 
are probably more willing on their arrival than they will be at any later 
time to accept American help and suggestions. 

Their housing conditions are changed, their style of clothing must be 
changed; many of their social customs, as well as some of their religious 
ideals, must be given up; the only habit and custom which can be pre- 
served in its entirety is their diet. This is made possible because they 
find in America, as in no other country, all their native raw food materials. 

All human beings are naturally gifted with more or less ability to pre- 
pare food for themselves when occasion requires. This aptitude does 
not necessarily help them to adjust their diet to new conditions. They 
are willing to learn, but who will teach them? Who knows their foods?? 
How many and which ones shall they continue to use to meet their daily 


2 


needs and new financial condition and responsibilities? Where shall they 
buy them? Even the cooking dishes are of a different type from those 
which they have used. Which kind produces the familiar results? 

There is much that we may learn from these people with profit, and 
equally much for them to learn from us. If we then study their ways and 
customs and acquaint ourselves more and more with their foods, we 
shall be better able to help these foreign-born to adjust themselves to 
new conditions with as few changes as possible. 

During the influenza epidemic of 1918 it was plainly demonstrated 
that neither district nurses, settlement workers, nor visiting dietitians 
knew much about the foods of the foreign-born patients. Gallons of 
American soups and broths were served to these people only to be 
untouched and thrown out. This was at a time when diet might have 
meant much in furnishing resistance to the disease. In our hospitals and 
dispensaries we usually find only American foods prescribed for diets 
Often it has been said, “‘They should learn to eat American foods if 
they are to live here.””’ We may not all agree with this, but at least we 

2 A search of the literature of the Dietetics of Foreign Peoples of the United States was 
made for this Study by Miss Margery M. Smith of the Department of Home Economics, 
Simmons College. The text citations and footnotes to these chapters include all she found. 


Its meagerness is apparent. 
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will agree that when a person is ill and needs a special diet, it is no time 
to teach him to eat new foods. It is like hitting a person when he is 
down. Our milk soups are nutritious but so are theirs; why not learn 
what they are and prescribe them? The same is true of other foods. 

It is much easier for the dietitian to learn the foods of the foreign-born 
than for these people to adjust their finances to a new dietary. Often 
their income is insufficient to buy their own foods which they know they 
like. Can we wonder that they hesitate to invest in food about which 
they are uncertain? 

A Bohemian family of father, mother, and six children, who were 
patients at a dispensary, were living (or staying) here on an income of 
twelve to sixteen dollars a week. It was necessary to get milk and cereals 
into the diet of the children, but who, without a knowledge of Bohemian 
foods, dare disturb that very limited amount available for food? 

Mrs. Angelo’s husband is a printer, who earns seventeen dollars a 
week. They have seven children, the oldest a boy of eleven. Barbara, 
five years old, was very bowlegged and had to have her legs broken to 
straighten them. Three younger children were sent to a dispensary 
food clinic for diet to prevent their being bowlegged. It was necessary 
to have not less than two and one-half quarts of milk added to their 
food each day. The income was too small to allow for this, so the man 
got extra work at night to pay for the milk. This shows that they were 
willing to go at least half way in changing diet habits. There are certain 
diseases prevalent among the foreign-born people, due largely to their 
change of diet. When the diet is corrected the disease may be overcome. 

In the four chapters which follow a brief account is given, for each of 
four important race groups, of the conditions and dietary habits of the 
people in their own country, and of their food problems here, with some 
changes needed for health. Special reference is made to a few diseases 
in which diet is a factor and which are most frequently noted among 
the group by physicians, nurses, and social workers. 

Diets, for these diseases, and recipes are given for each nationality. 
These recipes use our American raw materials and many of the dishes 
made from them resemble ours so closely that only slight changes are 
necessary in the rules to produce a welcome diet for these people. 

A dietitian has never been so honored, in college or out, as she will be 
by these foreign-born people when once she talks to them of their familiar 
foods. An Armenian storekeeper found a fellow countryman, a chef in 
an Armenian restaurant, who was sufiering from indigestion. He said 
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to him, ‘‘You come with me. I take you to the smartest woman you 
ever knew. She knows our foods, she tell you what to eat, you feel 
better.” 


THE NEAR EAST (ARMENIANS, SYRIANS, TURKS, AND GREEKS) 


These interesting peoples, with their love for friend and neighbor, 
producers of works of art, dwellers in God’s out-of-doors, taking shelter 
only when occasion demands, have much to give to any country.’ 

Most of those who come to America have lived in the open country 
among the foothills of the mountains or on the high table-lands. A 
minority dwelt in the smaller cities. 

Early in March, in the home country, the families change their mode 
of living from indoors to out in the open. This is the season for plowing 
and planting; meals are prepared and eaten out-of-doors and the eve- 
nings are spent under the great canopy of blue and gold, with all the 
family and relatives telling the news of the day or exchanging stories. 
Some of these stories have been related many times before, but their 
familiarity makes them even more interesting. These people practically 
live out-of-doors until late in November, working in the fields or har- 
vesting their supplies. Then they change their occupations to different 
lines of craft work. Many of their most interesting pieces of copper and 
brass are tooled and etched during the winter months. Some of their 
wonderfully beautiful rugs are woven then. A pleasant pastime for 
the older women is the dyeing of the yarn from the vegetables gathered, 
a little of this color and a little of that color being mixed to get just the 
shade desired to harmonize with the one artistic design in the mind of 
the weaver. It is difficult to distinguish between work and recreation 
among these people. So much of life is beauty to them. 

During the farming season they raise sheep for food and clothing; 
goats and cows for milk, butter, and cheese; chickens, ducks, and geese 
for eggs; and grains, vegetables, fruits, and berries in abundance. Their 
wheat is thrashed in the fall, then taken to the one neighborhood caldron 
where it is boiled ‘‘until all germs are killed,” then spread out on great 
sheets of cloth todry in the sun. After it has dried, it is ground between 
two great stones to different degrees of fineness, according to its future 


* Comparison at some points in this chapter may be made with the Mexicans, whose 
dietary problems deserve special study. See “ Dietary Studies of Mexican Families in New 
Mexico.” (Office of Experiment Stations Bulletin 40, 1897.) 
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use, then stored for winter or until next harvest. This grain is used in 
many different ways; it is even burned as incense. 

Olives, both ripe and green, are pickled and some are salted. Wines 
and raisins are made from grapes and the leaves of the grape vines are 
salted to be used later in wrapping dolmas. Figs and dates are pre- 
served in sugar with other fruits. Potatoes, squashes, onions, garlic, 
and other vegetables are put in pits in the ground, and at least three 
lambs are salted. In the Orient lamb is the principal meat used. Rice 
has a large share in the daily menu. The use of nuts with rice and meat 
adds an attractiveness to the diet. ‘‘Pine-cone seeds” or fustuck, hazel 
nuts or fanducks, chestnuts or kestanch, pistachio nuts and coriander 
seeds are many of the seeds referred to in Oriental recipes; cardamon 
seeds are frequently added to coffee. 

Chick peas or nohond, a product of Greece and Turkey, and fava, pakla, 
or horse beans are two of the leguminous plants of high food value. 
There are various wheat preparations in which the grain appears in 
different forms. 

In Eastern cookery not a single dish is dependent on the extravagant 
use of expensive and various ingredients which, when counted up, make 
food very expensive, but is dependent, and very much so, on the flavor 
of each different article used in the making. Oriental food is not highly 
spiced or flavored, but is a very fat diet. Butter is not eaten on bread, 
the fat in the food preparations being sufficient. The breakfast of these 
Easterners consists of black coffee and bread for the adult, and goat’s 
milk and bread for the children. In some families cracked wheat is 
used as a cereal boiled with milk. 

The noon meal may be matzoun or curdled milk, with a “dressing” 
of pilaf. Matzoun or yoghourt is the famous beverage or soup of the 
Orient. It is served either hot or cold or sweetened with sugar. It is 
as valuable in their diet as buttermilk in ours. 

For the dinner or evening meal, shish kibab, lamb cut in walnut sized 
pieces and roasted on skewers, is a favorite form of serving meat. All 
vegetables are first fried in a small amount of olive oil or other fat, then 
boiled in meat stock. Sometimes tomato is added to give more flavor. 
Okra is never slimy and vegetables lose their “green” taste when first 
cooked in oil or other fat. 

When these people settle in America, their dietary customs are con- 
tinued to a large extent, but milk becomes a luxury and fruit is not so 
plentiful. The amount of milk used when there are children is gener- 
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ally insufficient because of the expense. It is rarely if ever bought in 
their home countries, and when it is the cost is only a few cents. 

A Syrian woman who had tubercular glands was advised to use one 
quart of milk a day. After being treated for some time, she showed no 
improvement, and it was discovered that she had not had the milk. 
When questioned why she did not take it she said, ‘‘The milk come in a 
bottle—I get it from the goat in my country. The doctor ordered milk 
and I do not know what else is in the bottle; there must be something 
besides milk to make it cost so much.” After all was explained and 
milk ordered for the patient for a month, she began to improve, and then 
she was convinced that although we have an expensive way of obtaining 
it milk has the same virtue as in her own country. 

Wheat is used extensively, either whole or cracked, cooked in water 
until nearly done; then milk is added for the last few minutes’ cooking. 
It was interesting to find during the war that these people were still able 
to secure wheat in its different degrees of coarseness. Even the candy, 
or sweetmeats, called ‘‘ Medley” is made with wheat in it. 

Many of our finest fruit stores are owned by Greeks, Armenians, or 
Syrians. The men are seldom laborers; almost all choose commercial 
occupations, usually starting with a push cart of fruit, frequently bana- 
nas, and gradually working up a trade, buying a horse and wagon, then 
establishing a small store. Others are waiters in restaurants or have 
shoe-blacking stands. Some sell antique rugs, and clean and repair them. 

In the majority of these homes the men return for the mid-day meal. 
There are comparatively few Eastern women over here. Often an 
Easterner and his wife run a restaurant and board a number of men. 
Sometimes a bulletin board is hung in these places upon which letters 
received from folks at home are posted for others besides the recipient 
to read. Eating at these restaurants is a very social occasion; the food 
is well cooked, although the service lacks some of the conventionalities 
of this country. 

Because of the indoor occupations of these people their incomes are 
more regular than the incomes of those who are laborers, or do other 


seasonal work. 

While among the Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, and Turks, we usually 
find the children well nourished, with plenty of growth material and min- 
eral matter in their diets, milk is not given in as large quantities as it 
should be and fruit is also found by them to be expensive. The under- 
nourished children especially need more milk in their diet. 
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A Greek boy was a patient at a dispensary and referred to a Food 
Clinic for a constipation diet. When questioned about the delicious 
orange compote the Greeks usually have two or three times a day on 
their tables in Greece, he said, ‘‘O yes! My mother makes it but she 
keeps it for company. When she is out I crawl in the window and eat 
some on my bread. Oranges cost a lot for boys, my mother says.” 

Fruits prescribed may be dried ones as well as fresh, but should be 
given as compotes, not “stewed”’ fruits. 

The green leaved vegetables are not used in cream soups, but are 
cooked in stock. This must be remembered in planning diets for chil- 
dren. When vegetables are prescribed, it is well to remember that the 
Oriental cooks them with olive oil. They are known as basdis and are 
used extensively with meat, or cooked in olive oil, or both. One of the 
best dishes for a patient with constipation is cabbage with meat— 
Lohano Basidi-Kelom. 

Nephritis seems almost unknown among these people. A patient 
may have any of their cereal dishes made of wheat or rice and any of 
their green vegetables cooked in olive oil. 

Because of the large amount of rice and wheat used in the preparation 
of the Oriental foods it is difficult to give a diet list for a diabetic patient. 
In prescribing noncarbohydrate vegetables cooked in olive oil, and lamb 
and chicken cooked on skewers, one is able to feel sure no rice or wheat 
is used. 

The tuberculosis patient needs milk added to the diet to be used 
instead of black coffee. 

Tzouvatzegh, the Armenian egg milk toast, is very good. Another 
common milk dish is bread buttered and served with a pitcher of hot 
milk. This is eaten as we eat bread and milk. 

The national dish of the Turks is “‘ Pilaf,” of the Armenians “ Herissa.” 
Both are good foods for the children. 

The Near-East’s knowledge of food combinations and possibilities 
seems greater than that of any other peoples. It is generally supposed 
that their cookery is spicy, but it will be noticed, in looking over their 
recipes, that the cooking is rich because of the number of ingredients 
and not because of the use of condiments. 
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TEACHING AMERICAN TABLE SERVICE TO AMERICANS 


S. DEBORAH HAINES 
Professor of Foods and Cookery, Oklahoma College for Women 


Some phases of home economics teaching have not been thoroughly 
Americanized. Meal serving has been taught in the past using very 
largely the English and Russian service, such as are in vogue in the best 
hotels in those countries, as the pattern. There the servant plays an 
important réle. Too little time has been spent upon teaching home 
table service where there is no attendant. Such service is used in many 
of the best homes of our country. Let us call it by its right name— 
American Table Service. 

The domestic service problem has a distinct bearing upon the form of 
table service used in the American home today. Since eighty to ninety- 
five per cent of our homes today have no outside help, it is pertinent to 
ask if home economics teachers should hold up, as ideal, the home having 
one or more household employees. In teaching foreign service chiefly 
we are consciously or unconsciously doing so. The pecuniary and ethi- 
cal gains from having no employee in the home, though many, need not 
be discussed. The outstanding fact is that the great majority of families 
either do not want or cannot get such assistance. The practice house, as 
it is being conducted in so many schools throughout the United States, 
is meeting this condition in a practical way. Here, among many other 
things, the students are preparing and serving meals, under conditions 
quite similar to those in their own homes. Is this not a worthy ideal to 
hold before students? As a general educational policy, it is agreed that 
learning must be based upon the processes which will function in the 
student’s life now and which connect with the situation in which the 
student has been and will be living. It follows that, although it is proper 
for students to have an understanding of foreign table service, it is more 
important to understand how to prepare and serve a meal oneself, and at 
the same time play the part of hostess at the table. 

What is the teacher’s part in this kind of a plan? When she taught 
foreign service, she usually gave rules for the particular service used; 
she may have ordered the supplies and announced the menu to be 
served. Sometimes instead of simplifying the meal by lessening the 
number of dishes served, she tried to multiply them in order to have 
enough work to keep the entire class busy. In teaching American table 
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service she will divide the class into groups of not more than eight, so 
that conditions will be more like those of a family. There will be plenty 
of duties to keep all occupied, since the time is proportionately shorter 
for a large group. When several groups are working in the same labo- 
ratory, each group preparing a meal, a comparison of results is helpful. 

As teachers of home economics, we too often think that the student 
will acquire the easy way of doing things well after finishing school, and 
we spend our time teaching the difficult way of doing elaborate and often 
unnecessary things. What practical suggestions or general principles 
should the teacher give to the cookery class that will help the students 
meet actual home problems? A partial outline follows: 

Menu making. ‘The number of different kinds of food should be fewer 
than are often served, and the one-dish meal (nevertheless a balanced 
ration) should be more studied and used. 

Frequently two or three green vegetables are served at the same time. 
This robs the following meals of variety and makes extra work. An 
extra serving of the same dish gives equally good results. The same, 
in general, is true of starchy foods. 

The nutritional requirements, and not the individual eccentricities, 
should be studied. 

The number of courses served should be smaller, usually not more 
than two. 

Convenience in the home. Houses should be planned so that meals 
may be served near the place in which they are prepared. The break- 
fast room with its printed doilies has come to stay and is rightly used 
for other meals besides breakfast 

The wheeled tray helps when serving must be done less conveniently 
to the kitchen. It is also a convenience in changing plates. Soup dishes 
may be removed to the tray before the second course. 

Waiting upon the table. A large amount of waiting upon the table 
may be eliminated by forethought in laying the table, and in planning 
the menu. Whatever is needed should be provided as quietly and as 
inconspicuously as possible. 

Hospitality. The feeling of mutual responsibility in the family group 
for the success of the meal is one of the tests of an ideal family. This 
feeling is the foundation upon which American table service fails or 
rises to its perfection. Hospitality is the natural outgrowth of sharing 
family responsibility. Greater simplicity when entertaining will make 
it possible to have guests more frequently. 
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What should be the duties of the class if they are studying American 
table service? When studying English or Russian service, the class was 
taught how to place and remove dishes; emphasis was upon serving. In 
American service, the emphasis shifts to good management which, in the 
last degree, means the minimum amount of waiting upon the table, 
because the unity of the group is preserved when there is little interrup- 
tion. What is to be prepared, how it is to be served, and how much 
it will cost, are the perplexing questions which sometimes kept the 
teacher awake at night, prior to lessons on meal service Russian or 
English style. When teaching American service the class does the 
planning instead of the teacher, for, after all, is not the planning the real 
problem? The class are told how much they may spend upon a given 
meal. After consulting the supplies on hand, they make out their mar- 
ket order and send a committee marketing if necessary. They prepare 
as well as serve the meal and they grade their work. 

The following tentative plan has been found helpful in judging 
results, letting the individual class decide upon the detail of percentages 
awarded: 

A. Food—40 per cent. 

Was the food attractive? In taste? In seasoning? 

Was the food ready to serve at the appointed time? 

Was the food served at its best? 

Were there few enough dishes so that one person could prepare 
them for a regular meal? 

How long a time was involved in the total preparation? 

Were the physical needs of different members of the group con- 
sidered? 

What was the total cost? 

B. Service—25 per cent 
Was the table attractive? 
Was anything forgotten that should have been placed upon the 


table? 
Did all the members of the group contribute to the success of the 


meal? 
Was the meal served with dispatch yet without hurry? 
C. Atmosphere and hospitality—20 per cent 
Was happiness evident? 
Was the meal eaten in a proper manner? Was there table 
etiquette? Poise? Unhurried eating? Real conversation? 
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Were the needs of the guests and others foreseen and supplied 
by members of the group? 

D. Final disposition—15 per cent 

How long did it take to clean and put equipment in order? 
What and how much was wasted? 
What duties were neglected? 

Since it is our aim to train girls to be good managers in the future, 
should we not use the opportunity to give practical experience in man- 
agement now? When this type of table service is taught, there will be 
more time to study nutritional requirements. Laying the covers and 
placing the food on the table will be done with equal nicety. And hos- 
pitality, the glory of America, will grow, because the homemakers under- 


stand ordering the day’s work. 


THE PUBLICITY WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE IN RELATION TO HOME 
ECONOMICS! 


HARLAN SMITH 


In Charge of Information, United States Department of Agriculture 


| take it that the thing you are most interested in tonight, the thing 
you came to this-session to get, is some practical working knowledge 
of how you can better carry out your publicity obligation to the people 
whom you serve. And it is an obligation. I wonderif you feel that way 
about it. I wonder if you feel that your work is finished after you have 
developed some new results of research in home economics, or after you 
have gathered information about better household practices in a survey, 
say. I wonder if you feel that there is nothing more for you to do after 
you have written a report of your work in a letter or in a bulletin. Real 
publicity about the work you are doing begins just about where you 
think your work is ended. The bulletin or report does not dismiss the 
publicity obligation. It forms a part of the basis for publicity. That 


is all. 


1 Presented at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Colorado Springs, June, 1920. 
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How many people have an opportunity to read the bulletins you pub- 
lish? The number of copies printed in the initial editions of Farmers’ 
Bulletins in the Department of Agriculture is 30,000. Suppose there is 
a bulletin on some home economics subject and that every one of the 
30,000 copies is well placed in the hands of some woman who can use it. 
What are 30,000 copies among 25,000,000 women? That means one 
copy for every 800 women. I presume the editions of your state bulle- 
tins are larger in comparison, but you can see how inadequately the field 
is covered, even assuming that every woman who gets a bulletin reads it. 
And I think that is assuming a good deal, judging from the appearance 
and contents of some of the bulletins on home economics that come to 
my desk. 

You have heard it said many times before, perhaps, but I say it again, 
that most of the bulletins written for popular consumption shoot above 
the heads of eighty per cent of the people for whom they are intended. 
I wonder why it is that when most of you sit down to write a bulletin 
you forget all about your popular audience—your readers. The next 
time you try it put an imaginary group of every-day women out in front 
of you and write as if you were talking to them, as if you were giving a 
demonstration to them. I have seen few bulletins in as simple language 
as most of you use in talking to groups of women, and yet the bulletin 
language should be simpler because it lacks the advantages of personal 
expression and accent. 

Not long ago a manuscript for a Farmers’ Bulletin came in to the edi- 
torial office of the Department of Agriculture from one of the bureaus. 
It had been passed by the bureau editor and the bureau chief as a fit 
publication for farmers. The Department editor could not understand 
much of it so he went to the writer of the bulletin to find out how it 
happened. He wanted to find out through what mental processes the 
author traveled in divesting himself of all the things the editor found in 
the manuscript. He said to the author: ‘‘ You wrote this for farmers?” 
The author replied: “‘Certainly, that is a Farmers’ Bulletin, it says so 
on the manuscript.” ‘I know it was written for farmers,’ the editor 
said, “‘but it doesn’t seem to have been written /o farmers. I don’t 
think you would write any of these things in a letter to a farmer or that 
you would say them to a farmer in conversation. I wonder if you 
wouldn’t tell me frankly whom you had in mind, whom you thought 
about while you were writing it.” And the author replied: ‘‘Well, to 
tell the truth about it, I had in mind Richard T. Ely and Frank W. 
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Taussig’”’—and he named several other economists. He saw economists 
looking over his shoulder instead of farmers. 

I realize the great work that is being done to carry your results and 
good practices to housewives through the home demonstration forces 
and I am not belittling the value of bulletins. But the press and other 
publicity channels offer such bigger opportunities for reaching more 
people that I hope you will give more attention to the possibilities that 
lie there. For instance, if we send out a story, based on a Farmers’ 
Bulletin which has an initial distribution of 30,000 copies, in our Special 
Information Service, we get a circulation of approximately 15,000,000 
readers. And that is only one of the channels in which we could put 
the story. 

Your obligation, then, I think, is to work intimately with the people 
who can help you take advantage of the assistance of the press—the 
people who are handling publicity in the various institutions where you 
work. Most of the states have such publicity offices. Where they are 
not available you may then consider how you can learn to do some of 
the work yourselves. But I hope you will work closely and sympa- 
thetically with these offices established for the purpose. Don’t get the 
notion that people doing publicity work are queer. You may yourself 
be queer to them. It is very likely that they know their business or they 
wouldn’t stay on the job very long. And that business is to get stuff 
printed in newspapers, among other things. It is very likely that these 
people know more about that business than you do; that they know what 
newspapers want and that if you want to use the newspaper as a means of 
communication with people you must give the editors what they want, 
not what you think they ought to have. If you give them what they 
want, it will be printed in their pages. If you give them what you think 
they ought to have, it is likely to get nowhere except in the waste basket. 

Of course, if you have not the help of a publicity worker, then you 
may well consider how you can train yourself to do some of this work 
yourself. I am not going to tell you that anybody can learn to write 
successfully for the newspapers. In the first place I don’t believe it is 
true and if I did I would not be likely to say so in this public way because 
it would be unprofessional. There are a lot of us that have to make our 
living at this business. And the competition is already keen. 

But I am quite willing to admit that there are a lot of people who, 
with a little training, can write copy that is acceptable to newspapers 
and thereby increase the effectiveness of their work. I know of no bet- 
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ter way in which people in the work you are doing can so broaden their 
field of usefulness and extend their services than by preparing them- 
selves, at the expense of a little effort, to talk directly to the people 
they serve, through the press. 

I want to tell you now about the press services we are carrying on 
through the Office of Information of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Office of Information, first of all, is a service bureau to the press. 
It is the point of contact between the Department of Agriculture and 
agricultural and trade journals, newspapers, magazines, the press asso- 
ciations, Washington correspondents, and other writers. All press mate- 
rial about the work of the Department clears through the Office of Infor- 
mation. A number of regular informational services to the press are 
issued, but the office also helps outside writers to develop stories about the 
Department’s work; it searches the Department for photographs, maps, 
and charts to meet particular needs; and it obtains on request from 
editors special articles from the Department’s investigators and scien- 
tists, so far as facilities permit the writing of them. 

The regular informational services of the Department are as follows: 

Weekly News Letter. ‘This journal, the official publication of the De- 
partment, serves a two-fold purpose. It is a news service in that it 
carries official statements by the Secretary and by the various bureaus 
of the Department, and stories reporting the progress and results of 
Department investigations. It is a house organ for the Department’s 
large staff of employees and official codperators. It strives to keep them 
informed of new work begun, the progress of various campaigns, and to 
present ideas that will help them in their work. It is our purpose to 
print in the Weekly News Letier only such matter as is of wide interest 
and while we try to prepare most of the items in a form suitable for pub- 
lication, it is realized that the chief value to editors of certain articles is 
to present the Department’s views on various subjects and to provide 
information for such use as the editor sees fit to make of it. Frequently 
we carry special departments on the work of the Department of interest 
to women and in support of the boys’ and girls’ club work. We are 
always very glad to give space to tell about experiences of communities 
or individuals whose methods could be employed elsewhere. 

The Weekly News Letter is sent free only to employees, official codp- 
erators, and the press. It can be obtained, however, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, at the subscription 
rate of 50 cents a year. Its total circulation is 142,000. 
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Special Information Service. This is an illustrated weekly syndicate 
of eight columns for daily newspapers. It is issued as a proof sheet 
several days in advance of its release, and it is made up of four depart- 
ments of two columns each, as follows: ‘‘Growing Food on the Farm, 
In the Yard;” ‘‘Agriculture’s Other Half—Marketing;’ “A Bird in the 
Hand” (poultry); and “‘The Housewife and Her Business.’ Cuts, 
mats, and photographic prints of the illustrations were lent for the use 
of newspapers until a year ago, when reduced funds made it necessary 
to discontinue the cut and mat service. Only photographic prints of the 
illustrations are available now. This service is sent to 3200 daily and 
weekly newspapers that have asked to receive it. 

Food and Farming Weekly. This is a press clipping sheet released every 
Monday. It carries eight to twelve short stories of results and progress 
of the Department’s work, including results of investigations or research 
bearing on women’s problems. It is a running account week by week 
of what the Department of Agriculture is doing. This service attempts 
to meet the requirements of editors for brevity, telling its stories in the 
fewest words possible. It is sent to 5200 publications of all classes that 
have requested it. 

Home-Garden and Canning-Drying Series. To stimulate home gar- 
dening and home preserving of foods, seasonal articles on these subjects 
are issued as a series to newspapers. They are made up of short “how- 
to-do-it”’ items and stories of successful experiences that contain helpful 
ideas. Until this year, cuts, mats, and photographic prints of the ilus- 
trations used in the service have been furnished to newspapers, and the 
articles grouped on printed proof sheets in suggested layouts with illus- 
trations. Because of a reduction in our printing funds, no illustrations 
could be used in these services this year, and they are being issued in 
mimeograph form. Four hundred daily newspapers asked for the 
service this year. Last year, when cuts and mats were lent, 1241 
newspapers asked for it. 

Plate Service. One of the ways in which the office makes contact with 
the weekly and small daily newspapers in the country is through the 
plate and readyprint service of the Western Newspaper Union. Twenty 
to twenty-five columns of matter with illustrations are furnished to this 
concern weekly. In 1918 more than 62,000 columns of agricultural 
material, practically all of it furnished by this Department, were dis- 
tributed by the Western Newspaper Union. The Department’s part in 
this form of distribution is only in furnishing the material. The plate 
and readyprint matter is sold at a nominal price. 
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Mimeograph Service. News matter requiring immediate distribution 
is issued in mimeograph and sent generally or locally, according to its 
applicability and interest. By this means the office supplies its ‘‘spot”’ 
news to press associations, Washington correspondents, agricultural 
journals, trade journals, and newspapers. 

Special Articles. The Department is glad to furnish on request special 
articles by its writers or specialists. Obviously it can not offer an unlim- 
ited service in this respect because men and women in scientific and 
investigational work who are called upon for articles frequently are in the 
field or are engaged upon other duties requiring their full time for the 
moment. 

Other Activities. Other activities of the Office of Information include 
the preparation of posters and circulars for use in support of the various 
educational campaigns carried on by the Department. 

The Office of Information has shown the value of conducting publicity 
campaigns in the field. It was found that local or regional campaigns 
in which the Department was interested in many cases required local or 
regional publicity. The office sent its representatives into the field to 
meet editors personally and “‘sell’ them an idea, and to gather first- 
hand information—local interest stories and stories of individual experi- 
ence having ideas worth telling elsewhere. The tick eradication cam- 
paign in the South has been greatly aided by field work of this sort. 

The Office is placing an increasing amount of material in the maga- 
zines. In recent months special articles prepared by its writers have 
been accepted by such magazines as The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
The Outlook, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, The Delineator, 
Scientific American, Popular Science Monthly, Popular Mechanics, Lit- 
erary Digest, and Leslie’s. We are endeavoring to work this field not 
only in preparing articles ourselves, but by ‘“‘selling” ideas for stories to 
editors and inducing them to assign their writers to the subjects. As our 
force of writers is small, and the time which they have for preparing 
magazine articles is limited, we are making greater use of the alternative 
method of inducing editors to have articles written by staff writers with 
our assistance. 

Distribution of Press Material. Every effort is made to give the wisest 
possible distribution to our press material so as to place it only where 
it will be of interest and to avoid waste. With the regular informational 
services of the office the policy has been adopted of sending them only 
to publications that request them. The only exception to this is the 
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Weekly News Leiter, which is sent to nearly all publications. We have, 
however, queried the daily newspapers and are sending the News Letter 
only to some 800 that ordered it. Effort is made through form letters to 
induce editors to ask for these services, but no publication is listed 
without the specific request. 

[ think you should know something about the printing situation in the 
Department of Agriculture. I think this Association should know why 
the Department is not able to meet its obligations to the people of 
this country in getting out information though millions of dollars are 
spent every year in gathering it. I think you ought to know because I 
believe as an association you can be of help in remedying a serious situa- 
tion. The funds for printing allowed the Department are wholly inade- 
quate. The Congress appropriates some $30,000,000 a year for the 
investigations and other work of the Department and then does not 
provide suflicient money to carry the results of that work to the people. 
As a result, the Department has a large number of useful manuscripts on 
hand which it cannot publish. One reason for that lies in the fact that 
the printing appropriation is handled not by the agricultural committees 
of the two Houses of Congress, which pass on our other appropriations, 
but by a subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations. 
(hat committee, of course, is not familiar with the work of the Depart- 
nent—its chief concern is to keep down expenses. The printing funds 
have not kept pace with the amount of money appropriated for the vari- 
ous other activities of the Department. We needed $225,000 last spring 
to publish the manuscripts then on hand, but economy at all costs 
was the slogan in Washington this year and so we cut down our esti- 
mates for $225,000 to $125,000, planning to establish a priority list 
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print. Not only that, but we have not money enough to reprint the old 
bulletins of that office which are still in demand. 
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I understand that this Association has a committee on legislation. 
I hope it may see in this an opportunity to help, for I believe it could be 
of considerable assistance. I am not prepared to say how, but I believe 
it can finda way. Do you know I would be violating the law if I should 
stand here and urge this Association or any individual to write to his 
Congressman about this matter? If I should write a letter on official 
stationery about it, if I should do anything directly or indirectly or any 
other way—the law is ironclad—I would be violating the law. All I 
can do is to give you the information about the situation. 

I think the Association would be interested in knowing also—and 
many of you do know already—how severely the Department's appro- 
priations for other activities have been reduced for next year. In the 
face of increased costs for carrying on our work, and in the face of the 
need for new work on new and vital problems in the field of agriculture, 
we will have $2,185,000 less next year than we had this year. You will 
be concerned to know that more than 60 major activities of the Depart- 
ment must be abandoned or curtailed, including the work to encourage 
the keeping of family milk cows. You know one farm in six in the 
United States has no milk cows. 

Appropriations for enforcing the Food and Drugs Act were reduced by 
$30,000, and yet the administration of the act is mandatory. Does not 
this interest you? It means that adulterated products, both imported 
and home manufactured, will find easier access to the tables of the 
Nation. Appropriations for investigating the handling and trans- 
portation of poultry, eggs, and fish were reduced by $10,000. Those 
are only a few of the items. A bare summary of them made7 pages. A 
Texas editor complained when he received a copy of the summary. He 
said it was too long and we ought to know better than to send out such 
lengthy statements when paper is scarce and space in newspapers at a 
premium. I replied that the responsibility for its length was not ours 
and that he could guess whose it was. I told him we were giving the 
information in the briefest form. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE HOME ECONOMICS 
AMENDMENT TO THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION BILL 


LOUISE STANLEY 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, A. H. E. A. 


Many inquiries have come to the Chairman of the Legislative Com. 
mittee as to the present status of the Home Economics Amendment to 
the Vocational Education Bill, generally known as the Fess Bill.' 

This bill was introduced into the House January 26, 1920, by Repre- 

sentative Fess, chairman of the Education Committee, was read twice 
and referred to the Education Committee. In general, the members of 
this committee seemed favorable to this bill, but the calendar was so 
full during the last session that it did not seem wise to report the bill 
out at that time. For this reason we were asked last spring to stop 
sending letters to the members of the Education Committee. At no 
time has the legislative chairman asked that all work on this bill be 
stopped, but urged that, during the recess, pressure be brought to bear 
on the state representatives to assure a favorable vote when the measure 
came on the floor. 
(The Fess Bill was proposed at the request of the American Home 
Economics Association.) It is our bill, the first bill introduced into the 
National Congress at our request. As president of the Association, 
Miss White was untiring in her efforts for this bill and we are assured of 
the equally hearty support of Miss Sweeny. The desirability of addi- 
tional appropriation for vocational home economics has been endorsed 
by the following national organizations, in addition to the American 
Home Economics Association: General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
National League of Women Voters, National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation, National Grange, National Council of Administrative Women, 
and National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Associations, 
besides numerous state organizations. 

Especial attention should be called to the work of the League of Women 
Voters for this bill. Due to their efforts, clauses advocating addi- 
tional appropriations for vocational home economics were written in 
three of the party platforms. Unless the writer is mistaken, this is the 


! The Fess Bill is H. R. 12078 and is a bill “amending the Smith-Hughes act by adding 
sections appropriating, for vocational home economics, sums equal to those appropriated 
for agriculture and trade and industrial education and regulating their expenditure.” 
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first time the words ‘‘home economics” have been written into a party 
platform.’ 

The same bill, with rather drastic cuts in the sums appropriated, was 
introduced into the Senate, Senate Bill 4133, March 25, 1920, by Senator 
Kenyon, chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
and was read twice and referred to that committee. 

This bill carries an initial appropriation of $200,000, with an annual 
increase of $150,000 until June 30, 1931, and annually thereafter the 
sum of $500,000, with an additional appropriation of $50,000 (or as 
much of it as may be needed) to insure a minimum of $5,000 to every 
state up to June 30, 1926, and $10,000 for any fiscal year thereafter. 
This bill would guarantee to the more sparsely settled states larger sums 
than now are available or will be available under the Smith-Hughes Act 
but the total amount available after 1931 is less than is available under 
that act as it now stands and is not at all commensurate with the need 
for the work. It is hoped this bill can be amended so as to carry the 
same appropriation as the Fess Bill. 

A brief survey of the development of vocational home economics as 
supported by the Smith-Hughes Act, throws some light on the need and 
possibility of development 

Chart I shows graphically the number of schools of different types 
that have been approved and federally aided, under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, during the year ended June, 1919. In most states, the only 
to the number of schools formed has been the amount of money available. 

The amount of money available for home economics education, as 
compared with agricultural and trade and industrial education, is shown 
in chart II; the need, as indicated by the number engaged in the jobs, 
in chart III. This chart also shows the maximum amount available 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

? Plank presented by League of Women Voters to the Platform Committees of the polit 


ical partic ~ 


III. The Home and High Prices—Chairman Dept. of Food Supply and Demand, Mr 


Edward P. Costigan. ‘As a means of increasing the efficiency of the home and 
reducing the cost of living, we favor: Increased federal support for | 


training in hom: 
Response of the Parties 
Republican—* Federal aid for vocational training should take into account the special 


ptitudes and needs of women workers.” 
Democrati ‘Increased appropriation for vocational training in home economics.” 
Prohibition—“As a means of increasing the efficiency of the home and reducing the 


cost of living, we urge increased federal support for vocational training in home economics.”’ 
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The following table indicates the funds that will be available for voca- 
tional home economics under the new bills, as compared with the amount 
available under the Smith-Hughes Act as it now stands: 


Amounts available 





FISCAL YEAR ENDING UNDER UNDER 


JUNE 30 SMITH-HUGHES ACT THE KENYON BILL*f UMDER THE PESS BILL 
1921 $255, 600 
1922 305 , 000 $200 010 $500 , 000 
1923 354,400 350,000 750,000 
1924 403,800 500,000 1,000,000 
1925 511,200 650,000 1,250,000 
1926 610,000 800 ,000 1,500,000 
1927 610,000 950, 000 1,750,000 
1928 610,000 1,100,000 2,000,000 
1929 610,000 1,250,000 2, 250.000 
1930 610,000 1,400,000 2,500, 000 
1931 610.000 1,550,000 3,000,000 
3,000,000 


1932 610,000 500,000 


* With certain additional amounts to guarantee the minimum for each state. 
t Since the bill was not passed June 30, 1920, the first appropriation cannot become 
available before 1921-22; on this account, the maximum is reached in 1932 instead of 1921. 


Now, will you not back up the Association and do your part to help 
secure the passage of this bill as soon as possible? 

First, public opinion should be educated in regard to the need for this 
bill. You can do this through personal interviews, newspaper notices, 
and discussions before groups, particularly in the Citizenship Schools 
now being formed by the League of Women Voters. 

Second, every Representative and Senator should know that his 
constituents are back of this bill. Tell them so and write them so, and 
have others do the same. Have the organizations in your community 
pass resolutions endorsing the bill and send copies to your Congressmen. 

Third, we want to know where every man in the National Congress 
stands on this bill. Put this question squarely up to your representa- 
tives and let the women of your district know how they stand on it. 

Fourth, if there is any question in your mind in regard to this bill, or 
if any question is raised which you cannot answer, will you not write to 


the president of the American Home Economics Association, or to me 
as Chairman of the Legislative Committee. 

This is the psychological time to pass the bill. Get in touch with 
your State Legislative Chairman and see where you can best help. 








FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
GENERAL RULES FOR CHOOSING OVEN TEMPERATURES! 


MINNA C. DENTON 


Experimental Kitchen, Office of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


It must be remembered that there is no one method of baking any 
given product which can be expected to prove invariably superior to 
all others; there are usually at least two ways of baking it, if not more. 
Popovers, for instance, are often put into a hot oven (about 400° to 
450° F.) which is then reduced in temperature about 50°, or perhaps 
much more; yet equally delicious popovers can be made by putting them 
into a cold oven and heating them gradually to a moderate temperature, 
though in the latter case an hour or more will be required to bake them, 
instead of 35 minutes as in the first method. Similarly, bread may be 
allowed to rise until it has somewhat more than doubled its bulk, and 
then be put into a hot oven (400° F. or a little more), and the temperature 
subsequently much reduced; or it may be put into a moderate oven 
(350° to 375° F.), before it has risen quite so much, and allowed to com- 
plete the rising process in the oven, while the oven is being heated up 
to 400° or a little higher, after which the temperature is reduced to 
complete the baking process. Results are equally good in either case, 
if the procedure has been properly managed. 

Again, the results of the baking operation are not exactly the same in 
different ovens of varying sizes and construction, even though the 
thermometer may record the same temperature in every case. A large 
or heavy oven (coal range or heavy “fireless’”’ gas range) will “roast” 
a joint or bake a cake or loaf of bread quite as well at a temperature 
which is at least 50° F. lower than that used when the same work is 
performed in a smaller, thinner walled, gas range oven through which 
a blast of hot air is rapidly circulating. 

When a range of temperatures is suggested as being suitable for baking 
any given product, choose the temperatures with the following principles 
in mind: 


! Published by permission of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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1. The larger sizes of loaves, rolls, muffins, or potatoes usually require 
lower temperatures for longer periods than the smaller sizes which must 
have higher temperatures and shorter periods, other things being 
equal. 

2. The shape of the loaf, roll, or roast is also important. A half 
pound sponge cake or angel food cake baked in a turk’s-head pan (center 
tube) presents a different baking problem from that offered by the 
same weight of cake baked as an ordinary loaf. 

3. The composition of the batter or dough governs the baking tempera- 
ture to a large extent. A loaf cake comparatively high in flour, baking 
powder, and liquid and comparatively low in egg, sugar, and fat (i.e., 
a “cheap” cake) requires greater care and a more gradually applied 
heat than does a richer cake; it should therefore be put into a cool oven 
at first, with very gradually rising temperature if the best result is to 
be obtained. 

4. The small portable gas oven (especially if uninsulated) requires 
somewhat higher temperatures in order to secure the results attained 
in a larger oven by very moderate temperatures; particularly is this 
difference apparent when the comparison is made with a large heavy 
“fireless” or electric or coal range oven, which has very little ventilation 
or none at all. 

Measuring oven temperatures. If the oven is provided with a glass 
door, one may use a mounted short thermometer* which stands in the 
oven and is read through the glass panel without opening the door. 

In case of a “fireless” oven or other oven provided with heavy door, 
it is not very convenient, and may indeed prove disastrous, to open the 
door every few minutes in order to read a thermometer. In such cases 
it is better to purchase a chemical thermometer*® reading to 600°F. 
(or about 325°C.). These thermometers have long stems and may be 
inserted into a cork which is fitted into a drilled opening through the 
top of the oven. The bulb of the thermometer should be near the center 
of the oven; or better still, as near as possible to the food being baked, 
yet without touching any object whatever. The temperature during 


2 Such a thermometer may be purchased from the Taylor Instrument Company, Roch- 
ester, New York; or from The Cooper Oven Thermometer Company, Pequabuck, Connecti- 
cut; or from many hardware dealers who carry these and other thermometers. 

* Taylor Instrument Company, Rochester, New York; any firm selling supplies for the 
use of chemical and physical laboratories. Many hardware dealers carry candy thermom- 
eters, and a few even carry oven thermometers. However, the ordinary candy thermom- 
eter does not read higher than 300°F., consequently it would break if put into a hot oven. 
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baking is read on the stem which emerges above the cork. Any hard- 
ware dealer can provide a man to drill the hole and fit the cork. 


Temperatures appropriate for baking different products 





PRODUCT TO BE BAKED 


RANGE OF TEMPERATURE OVER WHICH IT MAY BE BAKED 





Biscuits, baking powder. ...... 
ee re) er 


Cakes 
Angel food........ 


De. 2 es comb aruaaes 


Cup cakes 
Gingerbread 
Layer cake 
Loaf cake...... 

Sponge cake 
Custard 


Meat, roasted 


Mufins. . aaa 
Pastry (no filling) . . se 
Pies (with uncooked filling) 


Poy Overs 
Potatoes 


Puddings 
Rolls. .... 


Soufflé 





| 300°F. 


| 300°F. 


| 400°F. to 500°F., then 350°F. 


400°F. to 500°F. 
350°F. to 450°F. (Begin low and raise temperature rap- 
idly, reducing again; or, begin high and reduce sharply) 


300°F. to 400 °F., according to size. Or, put a six-egg 
cake (turk’s-head pan) into 400°F. oven; when it begins 
to brown, turn gas out for 5 to 10 minutes; then raise 
to 330°F., then at last to 370°F. (These temperatures 
are approximate and cannot be expected to fit all cases 
exactly) 

375°F. to 400°F. 

to 400°F. 

to 400°F. 

to 400°F. (Begin low, raise gradually) 

280°F. to 375°F. (Begin low, raise temperature very 
gradually at first, then more rapidly) 

300°F. to 400°F. (See angel food) 

250°F. to 350°F. (Or, set in pan of hot water, and use 
350°F. to 450°F. oven temperature) 

to 250°F. (Sear at the 
highest temperature mentioned or else in heavy kettle 
or skillet on top of range; reduce sharply and finish at 
a lower temperature) 

400°F. to 450°F. 


370°F. 


| 450°F. to 550°F. 


| 450°F. to 400°F. 





(Put into hot oven, lower when it begins 
to color) 

450°F. to 350°F. 

400°F. to 500°F. (Or at lower temperatures, increasing 
the time according to the reduction in temperature) 

350°F. to 400°F. (If high in eggs or milk, bake like 
custard) 

400°F. to 450°F. 

350°F. to 400°F. (See custard) 
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IS IT THE MANY OR THE FEW WHO HAVE CHANGED? 


So many times during the last year we have been told the story of extrava- 
gant spending that itis pleasant to have the Savings Division of the Treasury 
give us this more cheerful word. It has taken some courage, at times, to refuse 
to buy because too much has been charged for an article, but if this refusal 
has been even a small factor in lowering prices the sacrifice has been well 
worth while—TuHe Epitor. 


No fact is more significant at this time than the changed attitude of 
the American consumer in the purchase of the everyday needs of life. 
A year ago the public was buying everything in sight regardless of the 
cost. Most of us were so influenced by the price mark on the goods that 
unless the price was high we looked upon the article with suspicion, and 
refused to take it, but the public has been doing some thinking lately, 
and thinking is still the individual’s chief weapon of economic defense. 

Women have been going to market in the old-fashioned way with 
market baskets on their arms. They have picked up the cantaloupe, 
the berries, and the cuts of meat and looked them over. If the quality 
and the price were not satisfactory they refused to buy. They have 
gone into department stores in a similar way. If they found the 
price exhorbitant and the quality ordinary, they have had the courage 
to walk out. If they could not find what they wanted at a reasonable 
price they decided to forego the purchase and to wait until the price 
came down. 

Women have been figuring out how much they are justified in spending 
for the maintenance of the home. They have been budgeting their 
incomes and keeping an account of their expenditures. They have been 
studying the value of foods and clothes, realizing that the greatest busi- 
ness of the nation, namely the purchase of food and clothing and other 
household necessities, must be run on the same business-like principles 
as a commercial enterprise. 

In the face of an awakened public conscience the price of commodities 
must be justified by the fundamental economic principles which should 
determine prices. The producer or dealer who would violate these 
principles and profiteer upon the people cannot continue to do business 


with the American public. 
The essential thing now, in view of the recent tendency to reduce 
prices, is that the public should be fair both with themselves and with 
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business. If people rush in and over-buy because goods are being re- 
duced, or if they expect prices to be reduced below the point of normal 
profit to producers and dealers, they will create another economic con- 
dition as unfortunate as the one from which we are just emerging. 
While we are protecting our private pocketbooks against the American 
tendency to extravagance and against unscrupulous profiteers we must 
not lose confidence in legitimate business. Business must be supported 
in order to live. It must be liberally supported in order to be healthy. 
The American public has in its efforts to reduce prices during the past 
few months shown a large degree of economic sanity. It is important 
that the same degree of sanity be practiced now in this new condition 


which the reduction of prices is bringing about. 


A SCORE CARD FOR FARM DWELLINGS 


ALICE POULTER 


Women in rural communities, now that renewed attention is given 
to building and remodelling farm houses, may find of value such a 
means of judging their own and other dwellings as is given by the use 
of a score card. Although it is comparatively easy to find score cards 
for other buildings, score cards for farm dwellings do not seem to exist. 
Perhaps it would not have occurred to me to prepare such a card had 
not the need arisen in connection with an auto tour for Kansas farm 
girls, undertaken in Montgomery county. The tour is described in 
The Breeder's Gazette by “One of the Tourists” somewhat as follows: 

For a number of years it has been the custom in many places for 
county agricultural agents to conduct boy’s hikes, in which a group of 
boys, accompanied by one or more agricultural authorities, visited 
various farms to observe improved methods of handling different farm 
problems. The agricultural agent of Montgomery county in Kansas, 
thinking that the girls of the county deserved as much consideration 
as their brothers, planned three auto tours of one day each for them, 
thus giving the girls an opportunity of learning something of the con- 
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veniences to be found in the modern homes of their own county, and 
at the same time to secure a broader understanding of matters relating 
to the home. 

Each day’s trip was in a different part of the county, and each group 
was accompanied by the county agent and the home economics specialist 
from the Division of Extension of the Kansas Agricultural College. 
The itinerary of each day included a visit to a standard rural school, 
a farm where good beef cattle are produced, a modern dairy farm, a 
poultry plant, several modern homes, and other points of general interest. 
Each girl provided her own dinner, and each was asked to take with 
her a note-book and pencil, and to make a brief written report to the 
county agent, describing the best dairy, the best sewage disposal plant, 
the best water supply system, the best poultry plant, and the best farm 
kitchen, giving the reason why each was the best, and a description of 
a modern rural school. 

At the beginning of the day’s work each group was given suggestions 
as to points to be considered when studying the farm house, and a score 
card was devised in order to have a uniform basis upon which to work. 
The housewife was asked to criticise her own house, giving reasons for 
her criticism, and many points were mentioned which the girls might 
otherwise have missed. Discussion with the user often has more force 
than anything teachers may say. Special attention of the visitors was 
called to devices for securing a convenient water supply, and disposing 
of waste, and to the lighting and heating facilities in many of the homes. 

The home economics specialist answered questions relating to home 
management and home sanitation, and explained the action which takes 
place in the septic tank, the points to be considered in the making of 
good butter, the value of the tuberculin test in the dairy herd, and other 
subjects of special interest. Others who accompanied the girls gave 
talks about canning, poultry raising, storing meat for summer use, 
favorite home conveniences, and various topics of vital interest to the 
young people, using the things seen on the trip to emphasize and illus- 
trate the various points. The county agent discussed the judging of 
beef and dairy animals, calling attention to the location of the different 
cuts of meat, and each girl was asked to judge a group of dairy cows. 

The score card for dwellings calls to mind the following paragraph 
from the life of Ellen H. Richards by Caroline L. Hunt: 

“Tn the summer of 1908 I was visiting at her house when she received 
from Professor John R. Commons an advance copy of his Score Card 
for Houses, with a request that she criticise it. She handed it to me 
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and asked me to score her own house; and having made the necessary 
examination and measurements, I had the pleasure of handing it back 


to her with a perfect score marked upon it.” 


A score card for farm dwellings 


























Location ae 7 ee ee ne eee | 20 
Drainage EE er ee ee eae ati eater a 5 | 
Exposure Sela a aaa a wae Sr | 5 | 
Relation to other buildings | 10 

Construction 20 
Foundation 5 | 

Durability of materiel j eS 2 
Suitability of form and wei ght for the building. wii 3 
ee 5 | 
Size suited to use 1 | 
Depth 2 
Finish 2 
Durability 2 
Inflammability........... eer Te re 1 
Body of house 5 
Material 3 
Interior construction, w:z val snd anew” finish . 2 | 

Arrangement eer | 30 
Relation of rooms to each other 5 
Relation of rooms to outside buildings sae > | 
Lighting and ventilation, windows, artificial lighting, 

arrangement of same 10 
Water supply in kitchen, in ba ith room, in » laundry 5 
Sewage disposal 5 

Equipment 30 
Kitchen (modern conveniences | 10 
Bath room ca 
Laundry . 10 
Other rooms 5 

| 100 | 100 
| 
Note: In connection with “relation to other buildings” under “location,” attention 


should be given especially to the poultry and dairy buildings, and in case of outdoor toilet 
to that building also, keeping in mind the direction of prevailing winds and the comfort of 
the worker as well as economy of time. This also enters into the relation of rooms to outside 
buildings under “arrangement.” Under “laundry equipment” consider power, heating 
facilities for water and irons, disposal of waste water, provision for drying clothes in bad 


weather. 
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EIGHT HOUR SERVICE 


At a Conference on Group Living held at Lake Placid in May it was 
thought worth while to spend one afternoon on the discussion of the 
eight hour service for households, both large and small. 

The scarcity of supply of household employees, and the abnormal 
situation induced by the bidding and over bidding of employees offers 
sufficient reason for considering changes in the system of household 
employment. From the employees point of view the reasons for the 
shrinking supply are found in the significant lack of standards of working 
conditions in household employment as compared with other industries 
and forms of business; and the desire for freedom from restraint imposed 
in many instances in resident service. The opportunity to live in a 
home of one’s own choosing with all the attending social compensations, 
regular hours of employment and more systematized planning of work, 
and the opportunity for recreation at hours corresponding to those of 
friends in other occupations would mean a change in attitude toward 
domestic work. 

One of the many experiments tried has been that of the Employment 
Department of the Central Branch of the Y. W. C. A. in New York City, 
which has experimented for the last year or more in placing home assist 
ants, that is nonresident workers, on an eight-hour day and forty-four 
hour week. Regular holidays or equivalent time free with full pay and 
paid vacation on the basis of a minimum of two weeks for a year of 
service are to be given by employers. Any work may be required except 
heavy washing; the employee lives, sleeps, and eats away from the place 
of employment (or when necessary carries a luncheon) and is called by 
her last name and title. The wages are on a sliding scale, not falling 
below the current minimum wage standard, and the car fare is paid 
by the employee. 

A consulting station has been established where information and 
assistance may be obtained by housewives who are considering or using 
eight hour service. Charts, schedules, and time studies compiled by 
housewives who have tested them and proved them to be practical, 


are available. 
Boston and Worcester, Mass., Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R. I, are experimenting in the same direction. 
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A LESSON IN COSTUME DESIGN! 
The Home Economics Class, High School, Bridgeville, Delaware 


For a tall-thin girl dressed in a tight dress with long lines and stripes: 
There was a young lady from Lynn 
Who was so unusually thin, 
In vertical lines she resembled the pines, 
In circular lines she would win. 


For a stout short girl who wears ruffles: 
Now here’s a young lady from Pratt 
Who’s inclined to be rather fat. 
Now ruffles are found to make her look round 
But she’s never thought about that. 


Illustrating some angles at which hats are worn: 
I am pretty but not very wise, 
My gown by itself takes the prize, 
But I wear my chapeaux right over my nose, 


And extinguish my fetching bright eyes. 


These hats that are worn too far back, 

Rest about where you’d carry a pack. 

Now wouldn’t you love just to give them a shove, 
And procure them the style that they lack. 


A lesson in fitting hat crowns to the head size: 
3ehold my hat is much too small 
Although it’s just the rage this fall. 
On some folks here, ’twould look quite dear, 
But me it does not suit at all. 


This lady is pretty and trig, 

But the crown of her hat is too big. 

It makes her look small, when she wants to look tall, 
And spoils the effect of her rig. 


' Given before the Woman’s Club of Bridgeville, Del. 








EDITORIAL 


The Journal of Home Economics believes it has the honor of being 
practically the last magazine in the United States to raise its price. It 
fought against the evil day as long as possible, but increased cost of 
paper, printing, and labor—you know the tale—has forced it to yield. 
The printer’s bill constantly grows larger. Even the cost of printing 
advertisements has come dangerously near the receipts from them. 
So from January first the price must be two dollars and fifty cents a 
year. 

The JouRNAL has ambitions. It wants to double its space, to triple 
its advertising, to quadruple its number of subscribers, and to multiply 
indefinitely its value. It presents its acknowledgments to those who 
have contributed to its columns, to the many who have sent kind letters 
of appreciation, perhaps most of all to its critics. But if its ambitions 
are to be realized it must have still more help. If its space could be 
doubled there would be fewer complaints that one or more interests 
are not adequately represented. One letter says that too much of the 
JOURNAL is especially for teachers, another letter that there is not enough 
for teachers. One letter asks that more space be given to institution 
work, another wants more individual research, another wishes educa- 
tional material. If the JouRNAL could contain one hundred pages a 
month it would be much more possible to satisfy the demands of each 
individual interest. 

Another thing is necessary to satisfy these demands. Material repre- 
senting these different interests must be sent to the JouRNAL. Often 
the criticism that comes is fundamentally not a criticism of the JoURNAL 
but of home economics workers. Institutional workers must contribute 
institutional material. No one else can doit. Teachers must send the 
material most useful for teachers. There are surely many who could 
give most valuable help who simply do not think of writing for the 
JOURNAL. 

To run such an enlarged JouRNAL would take more money. Unless 
the JouRNAL can be endowed, more money must come from more 
advertising and more subscribers. It would be comparatively easy to 
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get more advertising if we had more subscribers. More advertising 
would also react to bring more subscribers, particularly if the advertising 
were of equipment and utensils about which the home economics workers 
may not readily learn otherwise. 

If as a small beginning each reader of the JouRNAL will endeavor to 
get at least one new subscriber during the coming year, if she will see 
how she can contribute to the value of the JouRNAL by sending even 
a question, a news item, or a letter to the Open Forum, if she cannot 
contribute an article, the JouRNAL will have made a fair start toward 
greater helpfulness and better success. 

The JOURNAL wishes all its readers a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year—and it is so bold as to ask that it may be placed on the 
Christmas list of each one to receive a subscription, a contribution, or 
even a letter. 

Home Economics Publicity. The attention of every home eco- 
nomics worker should be especially given to the statement in Mr. Harlan 
Smith’s article, in this number, in regard to the need of funds by the 
Department of Agriculture for printing material that is already pre- 
pared. One cannot visit the Office of Home Economics without being 
impressed with the value of unpublished charts held for lack of money, 
with the bulletins that have been prepared and not published, with the 
work whose recorded results are inaccessible. Much helpful material 
in that office can be available at present only for those who are able to 
visit the office in person. 

The American Home Economics Association is certainly the asso- 
ciation above all others that should take up this matter, and that should 
see that in this next administration, that will undoubtedly be one of 
economy, a true economy is exercised, not the wastefulness of making 
useless a large amount of valuable work that has already been accom- 
plished and that should be made usable for every worker in the field. 


THE OPEN FORUM 


A Household Science Honor Society.—It may be of interest to 
readers of the JouRNAL to know that a local honor society in household 
science has been in existence at the University of California since 1915. 
This society is called Alpha Nu, and elects to its membership seniors in 
their last term and graduate students in household science. Only the 
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scientific phase of home economics is thus included. This division fol- 
lows from the division in instruction in this institution into the two 
departments of household science and household art. 

The Alpha Nu honor society has as its chief object the promotion of 
interest and progress in all scientific fields which may be made of value 
to the household. The most important and fully developed of these 
fields are of course the chemistry of food and nutrition, physics and chem- 
stry of cooking, bacteriology of food preservation, engineering prob- 
lems of lighting, heating, ventilation, labor-saving devices, and work 
routine. 

It has become the custom of the Alpha Nu society to select year by 
year some topic from one of these fields for detailed discussion, organi- 
zation, and representation in written form to the members and to others 
interested in these matters. Self-conducted seminar meetings are held 
fortnightly throughout the year for this purpose. 

The first problem undertaken was that of the so-called “household 
chemistry” course often considered a valuable part of the high school 
student’s training. During three semesters the seminar meetings were 
devoted to the preparation of a syllabus for such a course, to consist of 
one term of general introduction in the principles of chemistry, and one 
term of applied organic or domestic chemistry. ‘This syllabus was multi- 
graphed and distributed in the spring of 1917. 

The second problem attacked was that of a similar syllabus of a course 
in household science for the high school, to include the principles of food 
preparation, dietetics, and home management, with an assumed pre- 
requisite or parallel course in general chemistry. This work was begun 
in the fall of 1917, and completed in the spring of 1919 and was neces- 
sarily carried on by a number of different groups. This syllabus also 
has been multigraphed and distributed. 

The society is now engaged in the similar preparation of a detailed 
outline of experiments possible for use in a high school course in dietetics. 

Open meetings are occasionally held by the society, and a semi-annual 
news letter is circulated among its members. 

It would be interesting to know whether conditions are favorable in 


any other institutions for a similar organization. 
AGNES Fay MorGAn. 














BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Arithmetic. 


Hou eh ald 
AND Mrrtam E. WEsT. 


By CATHERINE F. 
Edited by 
B. R. Andrews. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1920, pp. 271. $1.48. 
The problems of this Household Arith- 
metic have been selected from the home 


BALI 


economics field, and the contents have been 
based on the family budget. Thus the sub- 
ject matter falls in six divisions. 

The first division takes up budgets and 
accounts, both personal and household. The 
problems are good live problems which ought 
to interest any girl in the eighth or ninth 
This division of the book should 
The other five divisions may 
If a class 


grades. 
be given first. 
be taken in any order desired. 
were studying foods with their home eco- 
nomics teacher, the fourth division on foods 
might well be used in the arithmetic 
class. 

The second division deals with the cost 
of shelter, bringing up the discussion of home 
ownership versus renting, the cost of repairs, 
with many practical problems in plastering, 
painting, and flooring. 

The third division is on cost of operating 
expenses. Its problems concern the cost of 
fuel, how to read a gas and an electric meter 
and compute the bill, the cost of up-keep of 
furnishings, and practical problems on the 
cost of service. 

The division on clothing starts out with 
planning a clothing budget for the different 
members of the family, with problems that 
should appeal to the average girl. The 
comparison of homemade versus ready-made 
clothing, as to the cost of material and the 
time required, is made. The illustrations 
in this chapter show how to apply patterns, 
how to cut bias strips of cloth, and the 
amount of bias that may be obtained from 


different widths of cloth. 


The chapter on foods gives a short dis- 
cussion of household weights and measures, 
tabulated in concise tables. Some 
simple marketing problems bring home the 
actual cost of foods, not only on a calorie 
but a quantity basis. The discussion of 
fundamental dietary principles is brief and 
to the point. The whole of this chapter 
might well be used by any high school class 
in dietetics. 

The last chapter, on higher life, brings in 
methods of business life about which 
every girl should know. The discussion of 
saving and investment shows how rapidly 
interest accumulates on small desposits; dif- 
ferent methods of savings are discussed, such 
as postal savings, savings accounts, stocks, 
bonds, and life insurance, with a statement 
as to what life insurance means, how the 
policies differ, and the value in dollars and 
cents of these different kinds of policies. 
Other topics include buying a home as sav- 
ing, how money may be borrowed on a 
home and on notes, and some practical prob- 
lems in improving health conditions. This 
section also deals with higher life as related 
to recreation and education, showing how 
the earning capacity of a girl is increased by 
education. It shows the actual cost of 
equipment for such sports as tennis, and 
takes up problems which bring home to the 
girl what simple, healthful, outdoor recre- 
ations cost, as compared with recreation of 
a less valuable character. 

The book is valuable both in the upper 
grades and in the high school. Indeed it 
was worked out experimentally by its au- 
thors in their own high school work. Indi- 
vidual chapters might well be used by home 
economics teachers as a source of interesting 
problems to introduce into classes in food, 
clothing, and management. 

FRANCES R. KELLY. 


clear 
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Massachusetts Household Account Book. 
Prepared by Laura GrrrorD, Mass. Agr. 
College, Amherst, 3rd ed., 1919, pp. 40. 

Budget Planning in Social Case Work. Re- 
port written by Emma A. WinsLow, Com- 
mittee on Home Economics, The Charity 
Organization Society, 105 E. 22nd Street, 
New York City, 1919, pp. 31. $0.15. 

Modern Magic. By Caro D. Coomss. 
Boston: Whitcomb and Barrows, 1920, 


pp. 60. $0.50. 


The Massachusetts book presents a very 
simple form for the keeping of household 
accounts. The sheets have the columnar 
divisions and the headings used are: Meat 
and Fish; Milk, Cream, Butter; Fruits, 
Vegetables; Other Groceries; Guests; Cloth- 
ing; Household Furnishings; Operating 
Expenses; House and Heat; Health; Inci- 
dentals; Benevolences; Advancement; and 
Recreation. 

In the introduction a full subdivision is 
given so that there is no question as to what 
the various headings are intended to include. 
Food is particularly stressed in this book; it 
is the only classification which is subdivided, 
and also in the introduction there are several 
suggestive sentences under the heading, 
“Money Spent for Food.” 

The book is simple, clear, and concise 
and should appeal to the housekeeper. 

Budget Planning in Social Case W ork shows 
the need and advantage of a full analysis of 
the resources and expenditures of the family 
who cannot make its income reach. Miss 
Winslow points out very forcibly the fact 
that particular needs alter the budget decid- 
edly and that there is no standard budget 
that can be applied to all, but that each case 
must be studied and prescribed for individ- 
ually. 

The clear exposition of the factors enter- 
ing into budget making brings out many 
points which a person without wide expe- 
rience in the adjustment of family expendi- 
tures is apt to overlook. 

The pamphlet is intended, as its title im- 
plies, as an aid to budget making for de- 
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pendent families, but the general principles 
which are set forth would also be o great 
value in adjusting the finances of independ- 
ent families on any income level. 

Modern Magic treats budgeting and ac- 
counting from a most happy viewpoint. Its 
optimism is so convincing that after reading 
it one feels quite sure that a budget will 
go a long way towards materializing one’s 
wants and desires. 

The arrangement of the account sheets is 
a bit different from usual. A double page 
takes care of food and ice for each month 
and another double page allows for the en- 
tries of rent, housekeeping expenses, cloth- 
ing, and personal expenses. The allotment 
of space is well planned for the usual num- 
ber of entries for each classification and 
division of the income. After keeping ac- 
counts in this book, a glance will show what 
one wants to know about expenditures. 

In Modern Magic, Miss Coombs has given 
us not only a very practical and usable 
account book but also a most stimulating 
approach to the budget. 


Household Weights and Measures. U. S. 
Dept. Commerce, Bur. of Standards, Mis- 
cellaneous Publication, No. 39, April, 
1920. 

As if in answer to the perplexed house- 
keeper’s inquiries, “‘How many tablespoons 
are there in a cup?” and, “How much does 
a cup of flour weigh?” the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has compiled this kitchen card and 
had it printed for free distribution. In 
addition to the tables of common kitchen 
measures, approximate weights of some 
common dry commodities and other mate- 
rials, a brief explanation of the international 
metric system, and common rules of meas- 
urement, it contains a table of heights and 
weights of children, furnished by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The card is printed espe- 
cially for household use, so it states, but 
home economics workers in many fields will 
find it a useful addition to their reference 
material. 











NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Ohio Home Economics Associa- 
tion at its meeting with the State Teachers’ 
Association at Cedar Point, Ohio, June, 
1920, Edna Endly, 


endorsed the “‘ French Truth in Fabrics Bill” 


president, presiding, 
now pending in congress. 

In a discussion of the value of surveys to 
home economics, Edith Dickson, who had 
charge of the School Lunch Survey, made 
the following That 
no lunch be run under private management 


recommendations: (1 


ind that funds from the lunch room be not 
spent for irrelevant equipment. (2) That 
there be follow up work so that the value of 
the lunch to the school child shall be known. 
When the lunch work is started the health 
record of the children should be kept and 
at intervals the children should be weighed, 
and special emphasis laid on the normal 
development of each child. (3) Sanitation 
and hygiene should be applied and health 
habits established as part of the school 

ork. There should be careful supervision 
of the sanitary conditions of the lunch room 
examination of 
proper 


and kitchen and medical 


the employees. There should be 
facilities for the children to wash their hands 
before lunch and these facilities should be 
used. 

Ireva E. Kauffman spoke on the survey 
as applied to home economics instruction 
in public, private, and religious schools, social] 
centers, Red Cross, and commercial insti- 
tutions, and the following recommendations 
were made: (1) That all phases of home 
economics education be emphasized and that 
the work be not confined to merely cooking 
and sewing. That the home project be used 
as an effective method of teaching home 
making. (2) That well trained teachers be 
provided, who have a viewpoint on the voca- 
(3) That more ade- 
(4) That 


tion of homemaking. 


quate equipment be provided. 


more provision be made for giving: short 
courses in homemaking to girls and women 
through the part time and evening school. 

From the results of the survey as applied 
to the food served in such institutions as 
the county jail, county prison, homes for 
the aged, children’s homes, there was the 
recommendation that there should be better 
supervision with trained people in charge, or 
a state or county dietitian to supervise the 
planning of meals in all public institutions, 
thus making for economy and efficient 
nutrition. 

The opportunities that open before the 
home economics teacher, and the future 
psssibilities of the State Association were 
presented, and the general session resolved 
itself into Round Tables for the more inti- 
mate discussion of pressing problems. 


Pratt Institute. Helen Hollister is 
serving this fall as acting director of the 
School of Household Science and Arts at 
Pratt Institute. No permanent appoint- 
ment has been made to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of Isabel Ely Lord, 
who for ten years has been the Director, 
and who has been a member of the Institute 
for seventeen years. 

During her service she accomplished suc- 
cessfully the difficult task of reorganizing 
the School of Domestic Science and the 
School of Domestic Arts so that the work 
of both might be conducted as a single school, 
and at the same time raised the educational 
standard. All who have been associated 
with Miss Lord at the Institute, regret her 
loss and join in extending to her the most 
cordial good wishes, and those who have 
worked with her in home economics hope 
that the new work she chooses may be in 
the same field. 
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Isabel 


degree of 


University of Illinois. Prof 


3evier received the honorary 
Doctor of Science from Iowa State College, 
Miss 


Bevier, who resigned from the University 


\mes, at the June commencement. 


of Illinois at the end of the last academic 
to of 


the Department of Home Economics until 


year, consented remain in charge 


February 1, 1921. 


The Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy has always stood in close rela- 
tion to the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, partly because we, like many other 
social agencies, have a common cbject—the 
betterment of the home, and partly because 
one of our honored members has been one of 
the directors I 
That school has now become a part of 


and founders of the school. 


the 
University of Chicago as a Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration. Dr. S. P. 
Breckinridge and Dr. Edith Abbott have 
been appointed associate professors in the 
Erle F. Young an instructor, and 
Elizabeth S. Dixon has been made Super 
visor of Field Work. 


school, 


Phi Upsilon Omicron. RNAL is 


happy to extent to Phi 


The J rT 
Upsilon Omicron, 
one of the national professional home eco- 
nomics fraternities, the same courtesy that 
has already been given to Omicron Nu in 
Phi 
Upsilon Omicron issues a publication of its 
The Candle 
the JouRNAL, but asks the opportunity of 


keeping in closer touch American 


publishing items of fraternity news. 


own, that has been noted in 
with the 
Home Economics Association and the r 
ers of the JoURNAL. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron held its annua 
Aside 


from routine business, the conclave program 


clave in Colorado Springs, last June. 


included the consideration of several matters 
of importance both to the fraternity and to 
home economics. 

There were many evidences that the fra- 
ternity is making progress in its aim to pro- 
Two chapters, Alpha 


mote the profession. 
and Epsilon, maintain fifty dollar scholarships 
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in their respective institutions, available to 
students in home economics. The two chap- 
ters maintaining fraternity houses showed 


in wl houses contribute to 


\ third 


house. 


ways lich these 


the Home Economics Department. 


chapter is about to such a 


open 


Gamma chapter reported having given 


twenty-five dollars to the fund for the estab- 


lishment of a chair of home economics in the 
h 


Woman’s College at Constantinople. Thx 


conci + 


m 7 } } " 
ive recommended that each chapter 


1 not later than Novem- 


contribute to tl 


first \ lgment was received 
from Dr. Andrews of a ¢ 


Ellen H. Richar 
the 


ber 


KNOW if 
ontribution to the 
is Memorial Fund made from 


interest on the fraternity’s national per- 


manent fund 


One of the best ddresses of the session 


was that given by Edna N. White, president 
of the A. H. E. A. and 
of the fraternity, on “ Professional Attitude.” 
A resume of 


The Candle 


in honorary member 


the address will be printed in 


Every active and alumnae organization 
sent its quota of delegates, and other 
members, active, alumnae, and honorary, 


attended in sufficient numbers to more than 


double the official representation of the chap- 
ters and every one remained in Colorado 
Springs at her own expense to attend the 
American Home Economics Association 


meetings. 
On July 3, 
was installed in the State M 


Eta chapter of Phi Upsilon 
nual 
l'raining Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Omicron 


The charter members are young women of 


the big, professionally minded type, and are 
sure to be a source of strength to the frater- 
hed out at 


e fraternity’s oldest pi ce 


nity. The iniant chapter laun 
once to share in tl 
of national professional work by giving 100 


per cent subscription to The Candle. 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in connection 
with the meeting of the Division of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., at Atlantic City, 
February 26 to March 3, 1921. 
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